Twelve Rifles at Fincennes
with books from ceiling to floor, a bust of Caesar on his
desk, and ink-spots on the floor where he had flicked his
pen. There were no lights in the room; he sat in the twi-
. light, and his eyes, she thought, were more brooding than
ever she had seen them before. At once she recalled that
evening at Montebello, when she had thought from his
expression that he was doing violence to something deep
within. And all he said now was, rather harshly:
"You are welcome, signora, provided, like all women,
you do not come to interfere."
"Seven years ago, my son," she said, taking the seat
which in his moody detachment he did not offer, "I inter-
fered, as I said, for the last time. To-night I break that
promise. I am your mother and cannot stand silent while
you do this thing. It means that you invite your downfall,
that you will bear the curse of the whole world into your
grave!"
Involuntarily he twitched at this as if she had hit on a
hidden nerve of fear. Then, controlling himself, he turned.
"Seven years ago, too, I tried to explain things to you,
though matters of state are not in a woman's province.
I shall try once more. Attend!
"You remember the attempt on my life in the rue Ni-
caise? Very well. Did you know that there have been
many attempts since? All right. These I thwarted; but
I cannot thwart them forever. The Comte d'Artois, for
one, has sixty assassins in Paris. Would you see your
son murdered?"
It was difficult, the way he put it, and only a very
thin surface of austerity hid the mother's tenderness.
Nevertheless she answered intrepidly:
"I would die for you, my son; but I would rather see
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